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Listeners,   Christmas  questions  have  "been  coming  in  so  fast  and  piling 
up  so  high  that  I  "begin  to  see  a  2-day  answering  job  "before  me.     I'll  reply 
as  far  as  my  tongue  will  carry  me  today,  "but  if  I  still  have  letters  left 
over,  you  can  expect  another  question-and-answer  day  tomorrow. 

Here  in  one  pile  I  have  gathered  questions  ahout  practical  Christmas 
gifts,  especially  household  gifts.     The  practical  questioners  are  to  have 
attention  first  today. 


For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  a  girl  who  wants  to  surprise  her 
mother  this  Christmas  with  a  kitchen  shower.     (She  says  she  doesn't  see  why 
mothers  shouldn't  have  showers  now  and  then  as  well  as  "brides. )    Her  idea 
is  to  replace  her  mother's  worn  and  out-of-date  kitchen  utensils  with  new 
modern  ones.     So  she  asks  for  advice  on  selecting  knives,  egg  "beaters,  "bowls, 
pots  and  pans  and  other  small  kitchen  articles. 

I'll  "be  plepvsed  to  pass  along  to  her  some  kitchen-utensil  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


Suppose  I  start  with  knives,  since  knives  probably  get  more  use  each 
day  in  the  kitchen  than  any  other  article.     In  fact,  one  study  I  have  heard 
ahout  showed  that  a  housewife  uses  knives  on  the  average  of  ahout  130  times 
a  day.    Buying  good  quality  in  knives  pays  —  good  steel  in  "blades,  good 
workmanship,  good  handles.    Poor  blades  tha.t  won't  hold  a  sharp  edge  and 
handles  that  soon  come  off  and  are  uncomfortable  to  hold  are  a-  waste  of  money, 
no  matter  how  cheap  they  are. 

A  set  of  several  different  kinds  of  knives  for  different  jots  is  a 
great  convenience  in  the  kitchen.    Most  kitchens  can  use  2  small  knives  —  one 
with  a  blade  that  curves  up  to  a  point  for  paring,  and  another  with  a  straight 
edge  for  mincing.    Among  the  larger  knives  recommended  for  the  modern 
efficient  kitchen  are  bread  knives,  butcher  knives  and  ca.rving  or  slicing 
knives. 


Most  people  who  have  investigated  kitchen  knives  hold  that  the  best 
choice  for  a  bread-knife  is  the  one  with  a  saw-like  or  serrated  edge.  Such 
an  edge  can  cut  fresh  soft  bread  without  crumbling  it.    And  such  an  edge 
seems  to  hold  its  sharpness  longest  under  the  dulling  effect  of  bread-cutting. 

The  so-called  "butcher  knife"  is  the  one  for  chopping,  cutting  up  large 
vegetables,  and  slicing  cold  meat.  ^ 

The  heavy  butcher  knife  is  about  8  or  9  inches  long,  and 
has  abroad  straight,  fairly  stiff  bla.de. 
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The  carving  knife,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  narrow,  flexible  blade  curved 
to  a  point. 

•These  types  of  knives  are  the  most  useful  for  the  kitchen.     You'll  find 
many  variations  and  special  designs  in  the  stores  but  these  are  the  extras. 
And  if  you  should  make  a  present  of  a  convenient  wall-rack  or  drawer-rack  to 
hold  this  set  of  knives  and  keep  the  blades  sharp,  I'd  say  that  this  was  an  ideal 
Christmas  present  in  itself* 

Wait  a  minute,   though.     I  forgot  to  mention  the  spatula.     Spatulas  may 
not  be  kitchen  necessities,  perhaps,  but  they  certainly  are  handy.     They  come 
in  different  sizes  but  all  have  blunt-edges  and  flexible  blades  with  rounded 
ends.    Use  them  for  spreading  bread,  frosting  cake,    scraping  out  the  batter 
from  bowls.     The  large  size  will  be  useful  as  a  pancake  turner  or  a  pie  or 
cake  server. 

So  much  for  knives.  Let's  go  on  to  mixing-bowl s.    Every  kitchen  needs  a 
set  of  mixing  bowls.     You  can  buy  sets  of  3  or  5»  ~±n  glass,   china,  earthenware 
and  metals.    Bowls  made  of  aluminum,   tin  and  enamel ware  have  the  di sad vat nag e 
of  marring  with  beating  unless  you  use  a  wooden  spoon.     Some  of  these  also 
are  so  light  in  weight  that  you  have  to  hold  them  in  place  as  you  beat.  The 
most  convenient  bowls  of  any  material  have  smooth  lines  and  a  nicely  rounded 
bottom  that  is  easy  to  scrape  out. 

So  much  for  bowls .     Now  about  cups  for  the  kitchen  —  measuring  cups,  of 
course,  I  mean.     They  come  in  standard  sizes,  with  or  without  lips  for  pouring. 
A  cup  with  a  lip  is  handy  for  pouring  but  won't  level  off  dry  measures  accurately. 
If  you  buy  a  metal  cup,  be  sure  it  is  rustless,   and  be  sure,   too,  that  it  is 
heavy  enough  so  it  won't  dent  easily.     You  can't  be  very  certain  about  the 
foods  you  measure  in  a  cup  full  of  dents.     A  very  useful  cup  for  measuring 

net  liquids  is  made  of  a  fairly  heavy  aluminum  —  or  of  tempered  glass    a 

graduated  cup  that  extends  above  the  full-cup  mark.     Ordinary  glass  cups  are 
good  for  cold  liquids  and  in  them  it  is  easy  to  measure  halves,  thirds, 
quarter-cups  and  so  on.     So  you  might  include  2  measuring  cups  in  your  kitchen 
shower  —  one  glass  and  one  aluminum. 

By  the  way,  you  can  also  buy  nests  of  metal  measuring  cups  nowadays. 
Each  cup  holds  a  fourth,  or  a  third,  or  a  whole  cup.     They  come  in  very  handy 
for  measuring  fractions  accurately,  just  as  those  nests  of  metal  measuring- 
spoons  do. 

What  about  egg-beaters?     Of  course,  you  know  that  you  can  buy  electrical 
beaters  of  various  sorts  today,  but  I'm  only  mentioning  the  small  hand-types. 
The  rotary  Dover  beater  with  k  wheels  whip  in  more  air  with  less  work  than 
those  with  1  or  2  or  3  blades.     Thin  sharp  blades  also  increase  the  volume 
in  whipping  and  give  a  finer  texture.    By  the  way,   the  cogs  on  rotary  beaters 
like  this  should  always  mesh  smoothly.     The  handle  should  be  comfortable 
to  hold  and  the  beater  should  fit  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.    Now  for 
whipping  egg  whites  for  souffles  and  angel  food,  you  may  want  a  whisk  beater  — 
the  kind  with  ringed  edges  and  fine  wires.     A  whisk  beater  con  give  the  most 
volume  to  egg  whites  though  it  gives  a  rather  coarser  texture.    And,  of  course, 
a  whiek/b eater  requires  more  work  than  the  rotary  type. 

Listeners,  you  see  how  many  points  the  shopper  has  to  consider  even 
about  these  small  kitchen  items.     I'll  take  up  Christmas  pots  and  pans  tomorrow. 
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